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De la division du travail social. Par Emile Durkheim. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, [Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine], 1892. — 8vo, 
p. ix, 471. 

In order to determine the ethical significance of the division of labor, we 
must know what function it fulfils. Its function, in M. Durkheim's view, 
is to effect the transformation of social solidarity. Such transformation 
takes place from an inferior society whose similar components, like the 
crystals of a quartz rock, are, by virtue of their very homogeneity, bound 
together in a condition of "mechanical solidarity" to a superior society 
whose highly differentiated components are each, like the cells of a plant, 
dependent on the cooperation of the others in "organic solidarity, or 
solidarity due to the division of labor." A chief proof of this transforma- 
tion of social solidarity the author finds in the history of law. Mechanical 
solidarity is reflected by repressive law, based on the prevalence throughout 
a homogenous society of certain definite and uniform sentiments, variations 
from which are punished. Organic solidarity is reflected by contractual or 
restitutive law based on differing sentiments of various individuals. As 
social bonds due to differentiation supersede those due to homogeneity, 
that is to say as the "segmentary type" of society makes way for the 
"organized type," the penal law declines in relative importance, the 
restitutive law grows. 

The segmentary typ6 of society, so long as it exists intact, opposes an 
insurmountable barrier to any division of labor whatever. The division of 
labor, therefore, must be, at its beginning, the effect, not the cause of the 
regression of the segmentary type. The effect, may, indeed, react upon the 
cause. But it does not thereby lose its character as effect. The reaction 
is at most but a secondary cause. The primary causes of the effacement 
of the segmentary social type are, the increase in the volume of society and 
the increase in its " dynamic or moral density," i.e., the multiplication of 
points of social contact due to the concentration of society and to the 
growth of cities and of means of transport and communication. The 
growth of society in volume and in density intensifies the struggle for 
existence, always fiercest between organisms most nearly alike, and thus 
forces progressive division of labor. Economic progress is indeed the 
result of the division of labor, but by no means the end in view of which 
it takes place. " If we specialize, it is not to produce more, but it is to be 
able to live under the new conditions which are made for us." 

What ethical import, then, does the division of labor bear? Since it is 
the chief source of social solidarity, whose form determines morality, the 
division of labor must be also the foundation of the moral order. It does 
not produce social solidarity simply, as some economists have held, by 
making each individual an exchanger : it creates rather new rights and 
new duties. Under its influence profound changes in the structure of 
our societies have taken place in a very brief time. With the gradual 
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disappearance of the segmentary type the system of morality proper to it 
has disappeared also, and with unexampled rapidity. A system of morality 
proper to the organized social type has not developed fast enough to fill its 
place. Tradition has lost its force ; the individual is emancipated from 
the collective judgment. Our first need at present is to make ourselves a 
system of morality appropriate to our conditions. Such a system cannot, 
indeed, be improvised in the silence of the study. It must build itself up 
bit by bit under the pressure of those conditions which make it necessary. 
Still reflection may point out the goal towards which it should aim. 

It is possible to dissent at several points from M. Durkheim's positions, 
e.g., from his assumption of a substantially homogeneous society, a horde, 
in which the division of labor did not exist. But after admitting this 
assumption, the reader will find that his positions are in general well 
defended and that his main argument is carefully thought out and cogently 
presented. C. H. Hull. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent 
Classes. By Charles Richmond Henderson. Boston, Heath & Co., 
1893. — pp. 277. 

From the preface we learn that this work is " the fruit of twenty years 
and more of study and experience," and that it is designed as a hand-book 
for the use of social science classes and clubs, and for the guidance of 
individuals who wish to become intelligent students or workers in the field 
of social effort. The method is general enough to bring the subject-matter 
into relation with modern conceptions of the nature and conditions of 
dependency and crime, without at all losing sight of the practical aim in 
the interest of scientific discussion. In spirit, the book is earnest but 
dispassionate, and the point of view is that of one whose theoretical studies 
have been constantly tested and modified by much personal contact with 
the classes of which he writes. A wide range of topics is covered in short, 
suggestive chapters, supplemented by lists of longer works useful for con- 
sultation. Part I, on Dependents, has special reference to the treatment of 
incapacity in the United States, and excellent criticisms and suggestions 
are made regarding common forms of charity and of public aid, for 
example, that very mixed good, the county poor-house. The longest 
portion (Part III) deals with crime and its social treatment, and includes, 
among others, three chapters on criminal anthropology, an historical chapter 
on criminal laws and customs, and three chapters dealing respectively with 
the anticipation, prevention, and punishment of crime. The final part 
(Part IV) aims to give a simple sketch, with a few illustrations under each 
head, of an orderly and systematic treatment of reforms based on the 
pathology of society regarded as an organism. The author has not 
attempted to contribute directly to the theory of any form of social evil 
or to decide upon anything more than the immediate practical value of the 



